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Expansion Surveyed 


Bulk of New Plants Located in 


Areas Which Were Already 
Most Industrialized 


| WEST DETERMINED TO KEEP GAINS 


4 Efforts Are Under Way to Maintain 


Steel Mills and Other New 
Productive Assets 


With the nation’s productive ma- 


| chinery geared to a one-war level, we 


' are beginning to face on a small scale 
many of the problems which will be 


' magnified when the Pacific war ends. 
| The peak of war production has been 


| passed, and many of the factories 


_which were turning out the weapons 


| of war have been reconverted to peace- 


| time production. 
a tion from a war economy is gradual, 
| few shocks or dislocations have ap- 


| A a aaa eA NE TANTRA rR nvm omen ewer men 


Because this transi- 


) peared. But, unless wise policies are 
| adopted, the dislocations will be severe 
' when final victory is achieved. 
| Government agencies as well as pri- 
| vate individuals and organizations are 
now giving serious thought to some of 
these problems—problems relating to 
'the disposal of war plants built or 
‘financed by the government, to the 
‘concentration of industrial power in 
_ certain geographical areas and in gi- 
'gantic corporations, to the future of 
small businesses, and so on. How 
these problems are dealt with will de- 
‘termine the course of American eco- 
_homic history for many years to come. 


Economic Changes 


The war itself has wrought pro- 
‘found economic changes in this coun- 
Ftry. One of the most significant of 
these is the concentration of war in- 
/dustries in a few geographical areas. 
Contrary to popular belief, the plants 
| which have been built.to turn out the 
‘instruments of war have not been 
widely distributed throughout the en- 
'tire country. It is true that some 
boom towns have sprung up, but these 
e the exception rather than the rule. 
For the most part, the war plants have 
been erected in those sections which 
vere highly developed industrially be- 
/fore the war. 
A few days ago, the War Production 
‘Board made public, for the first time, 
full details of the geographic distribu- 
ition of these wartime manufacturing 
‘plants. The reason for this concentra- 
tion is not difficult to find. Inasmuch 
§ speed was the major consideration, 
the new plants had to be built in areas 
Where adequate facilities for produc- 
tion were available—facilities such as 
labor supply, materials, transporta- 
tion, electric power, housing. In many 
stances existing plants could be ex- 
ded to meet the needs. 
© According to the WPB report, from 
uly 1940 to May 1944, the nation 
ided 13,126 plants (new, expanded, 
converted) valued at more than $20 
ion to its manufacturing capacity. 
this sum, more than three-fourths 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Steel produced in a western mill 





A Creed oi Tolerance 


By Walter E. Myer 
(Reprinted by request from The American Observer, February 22, 1937) 


How many of the readers of this paper can truthfully and thoughtfully subscribe 
to the following creed of tolerance? 

“I am not a middle-of-the-roader. I take sides on many controversial issues 
because I have convictions. I realize that I may often be on the wrong road. I 
know that what I believe to be right may not be right, but I cannot wait for 
certainty. No one can. I am under obligation to act in the interests which seem 
best to me, and act I will. But realizing the possibility of error, I will be ever 
on the watch to see if my views need correction and if my course needs to be 
changed. I understand that progress comes only if I discover new bits of truth, 
only if I keep correcting my position and if I continue to discard wrong impres- 
sions in the light of new knowledge. I know how difficult it is to strive enthusias- 
tically for goals which may have to be shifted, but I am convinced that by such 
a process, and by no other, can we come closer to the truth. 

“Since useful living is so much a matter of trial and error, it is important that 
there be as much freedom as possible in the trials. It is important that the search 
for truth should be unhampered. I demand for myself the right to act in accord- 
ance with my present beliefs, even though I know they may eventually be changed. 
I accord the same privilege to others. I believe in the right of free speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. I will never give support 
to any effort to deny to any man the privilege of speaking merely because his 
views are diametrically opposed to my own. 

“Not only will I sustain the right of those whom I oppose to be heard, but I will 
listen respectfully to opposing views. I will not listen indiscriminately. If my 
reasoned judgment tells me that a certain contribution is not worthy of my time, 
I will ignore it, but I will question such a decision with searching honesty to 
make sure it is based upon reason and not upon prejudice. Once in a while in 
the quiet of my own thinking I will examine the arguments for causes I most 
intensely oppose to see whether there may be more truth in them than I had 
supposed. I will try very hard not to deprive myself of any advantages which 
come from the possessions of truth. I will not turn my face definitely against 
unpopular ideas until I have become convinced of their falsity. And all the while 
I will keep my face to the front, working untiringly for those principles which 
seem to me to be worthy of my support.” 

If you can make such a declaration you will be on the road to a sound education. 
Incidentally, you will be setting yourself off from the prejudice-ridden herd. 


Congress Approves 
Bretton Woods Pact 


United States Is First Nation to 
Ratify Plan for Monetary 
Fund and World Bank 


AIM IS TO REDUCE ECONOMIC WAR 


Most Important Feature of Setup Is 
Fund Designed to Stabilize 
World Money Systems 


The action of the Senate a few days 
ago in completing congressional ap- 
proval of the Bretton Woods proposals 
for an International Bank and an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund has been 
widely hailed throughout the nation. 
It is viewed as a sign that Congress 
and the nation mean to implement the 
United Nations Charter. It is one 
more favorable indication that we in- 
tend not only to prevent political wars, 
but that in addition we are prepared 
to discourage the economic warfare 
which plays so large a part in causing 
military conflicts. 

As this is written the Senate is pre- 
paring to give final consideration to 
the United Nations Charter itself. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
the Charter will secure approval; in- 
deed, it is freely predicted that no more 
than half a dozen senators will defy 
public opinion and vote against the 
document. But the very fact that 
opinion has swung so strongly in favor 
of international cooperation as sym- 
bolized in the Charter is disquieting 
to those who are most ardent sup- 
porters of internationalism. 

They point out that the Charter is 
only the first step in international co- 
operation. To assume that its ap- 
proval means the final victory for 
world cooperation would be to mistake 
one battle for the whole campaign. If 
the Charter succeeds in its aims, it 
must be made continuously effective 
through scores of concrete actions by 
all nations. 


Tasks Ahead 


For example, even after the United 
States ratifies the Charter it will have 
two important decisions to make about 
the new security organization. An- 
other treaty must pass the two-thirds 
majority hurdle in the Senate to deter- 
mine what armed forces and facilities 
the United States will make available 
to the proposed international police 
force. In addition, a majority vote in 
both houses of Congress must decide 
what powers and authority the United 
States delegate on the Security Council 
will have. 

But the question of economic imple- 
mentation is equally important. It is 
quite possible for a nation to go inter- 
nationalist politically and yet remain 
economically isolationist. That is why 
the brief but vigorous debate in the 
Senate on Bretton Woods was watched 
so closely, for it offered a much more 
realistic test of isolationist sentiment 
than did the discussion of the United 
Nations Charter. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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BRETTON WOODS WOULD SET UP... 


.». AN INTERNATIONAL BANK .. .. 





- . FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. . . 


.-. WHICH IS A POOL OF GOLD 
AND CURRENCY FROM MEMBER 
NATIONS... 


World Ban 


So far the outlook is favorable as 
far as the United States is concerned. 
Lend-lease has been approved for an- 
other year. The reciprocal trade pro- 
gram has been extended for three 
years, with permission for additional 
reductions of 50 per cent in tariff rates 
in return for similar concessions from 
other countries. And finally, the Bret- 
ton Woods program has secured strong 
support in Congress, making possible 
close economic collaboration during the 
postwar period and paving the way 
for the political cooperation embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the United States is the first gov- 
ernment to accept the Bretton Woods 
pact. Before the plan can operate suc- 
cessfully it must be accepted also by 
the other world powers, and in Great 
Britain, at least, it faces tough sled- 
ding. 

So important are the Bretton Woods 
proposals and so little are their tech- 
nicalities understood by the average 
man that it is worth reviewing their 
main provisions. These proposals were 
drawn up by a 44-nation conference 
held just a year ago at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire. They represent a 
compromise based on dozens of plans 
advanced by representatives of the 
various nations, but particularly on an 
American plan formulated by Harry 
D. White, now assistant secretary of 
the treasury, and a British plan de- 
vised by Lord Keynes of the Bank of 
England. The proposals envisage two 
international agencies—a Bank and a 
Monetary Fund—designed to encour- 
age and stabilize world trade. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development—to use its 
full name—has been described as a 
sort of “World Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation.” As its name indicates 


. ». WITH A CAPITAL OF 
$9,100,000,000 OF WHICH 
U. S. WOULD SUBSCRIBE 
$3,175,000,000. 


..- OF WHICH U. S. WOULD 
. SUBSCRIBE $2,750,000,000. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


its purpose is two-fold: to aid in the 
repair of war damage and to encourage 
the expansion of production and trade. 
It will not compete with private banks 
and lending agencies; rather, it will 
supplement these institutions and han- 
dle loans which they cannot or will not 
accept. It can carry on this business 
either by guaranteeing loans made 
through private lenders, or by making 
loans from its own capital. 

All told the bank will have resources 
totaling $9.1 billion, contributed by 
the member nations according to their 
size and financial strength. Only 
about $2 billion of this sum need be 
put up at the present time; the rest 
will be called for if needed. Because 
it is by far the dominant financial 
power of the world, the United States 
will put up the largest share. Its total 
quota is $3,175 million. In controlling 
the bank we will have a similar high 
stake, for our representative on the 
bank’s board of governors can cast 
31.4 per cent of the votes—as many as 
Britain, Russia, and China combined. 

Here, in brief, is an example of how 
the bank might operate. Let us sup- 
pose that a private shipping corpora- 
tion in Belgium wished to repair 
docks and shipping facilities in Ant- 
werp, but found that the banks in 
London or New York could not lend 
money for the project except at very 
high rates of interest because of the 
risks involved. 

The shipping officials then would 
present their problem to the Belgian 
government, which in turn would con- 
sult the International Bank. The lat- 
ter would investigate the project and 
if it found that it was sound and bene- 
ficial it would agree to guarantee the 
loan. The Belgian government would 
also be required to give its guarantee, 
and then the foreign investment bank 


THROUGH THIS BANK, 
MEMBERS COULD SECURE 
LOANS FOR POSTWAR 
REHABILITATION. 


THIS FUND WOULD KEEP 
WORLD TRADE IN BALANCE BY 
STABILIZATION OF MEMBER 
NATIONS’ CURRENCY. 





k and Money Fund 


in London or New York would be able 
to make the loan at a lower rate of 
interest. The shipping company would 
pay interest to the private bank, and 
it would also pay to the World Bank 
a commission which would go into a 
special reserve fund to cover losses. 

If the shipping firm should fail and 
be unable to pay back the loan, the 
Belgian government would be respon- 
sible. If it also defaulted, the Inter- 
national Bank would then make good, 
taking the money from its reserve. 
If the original reserve of about $2 
billion should become exhausted, the 
bank would then assess each member 
in proportion to the member’s quota, 
and it could keep on doing this until 
the maximum limit of $9.1 billion had 
been reached. The commitments of 
the bank cannot exceed that figure. 

The bank may also make loans to 
governments for construction of dams, 
hydro-electric projects, harbors, and 
other similar projects which serve the 
general welfare. 

It is not the bank, however, but the 
Monetary Fund which is considered 
the heart of the Bretton Woods plan, 
and it is this fund which has occa- 
sioned the most discussion and mis- 
understanding. That is in the nature 
of things, for the bank will operate 
along familiar and well-established 
lines, while the fund is in many re- 
spects an innovation. 

Briefly stated, the fund is a device 
to stimulate world trade by providing 
world businessmen with enough of the 
kinds of currency they need to settle 
their trading accounts. It will be a 
pool of currency and gold, put up by 
the member nations on the basis of 
quotas, just as in the case of the bank. 
The United States will contribute 
$2,750,000,000. This represents 31 
per cent of the $8.8 billion of the total 


=F 
fund, and we will have voting strength 
on the fund’s board of governors on 
approximately that same ratio. 

Let us see how the fund will operate, 
Suppose that after the war Great 
Britain imports from the United States 
more goods than she exports to us 
(which is quite probably what will 
happen). In time British businessmen 
will find it difficult to get enough 
American dollars to pay for their im- 
ports because the balance of trade is 
in our direction and we will be con- 
stantly accumulating British pounds 
in exchange for the excess balance of 
goods we send Britain. The British 
will correspondingly suffer from a lack 
of dollars. 

Under such circumstances the temp- 
tation is strong for the British govern- 
ment to devalue the pound in relation 
to the dollar. At present one pound 
is worth about $4—that is, an Amer- 
ican businessman must pay $4 to get 
one pound with which to pay debts in 
England. Now if the British govern- 
ment lowers the price of, or devalues, 
the pound to $3, then obviously Amer- 
ican importers will be able to buy 
more pounds with a given amount of 
money. With $100 they can buy ap- 
proximately 33 pounds instead of 25 
pounds, and they will therefore be able 
to buy a third more goods from Britain 
with $100 than was formerly the case. 

Temporarily this plan would work 
to England’s favor, for it would per- 
mit Americans to buy more goods in 
Britain since the price (in dollars) 
would have become cheaper. Similarly, 
American goods would become more 
expensive in terms of pounds, so that 
we would sell less goods to Britain. 
But in the long run such a scheme 
fails, because other countries, wishing 
to retain their trade advantage, re- 
taliate by devaluating their currencies 
also. They also raise high tariffs to 
keep out foreign goods. 

Now the purpose of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is to provide, 
on short term, the dollars and pounds 
and francs and rubles and guilders 
which world businessmen need to carry 
on their commerce. Thus, if Britain 
finds herself running low on dollars 
which British importers need to pay 
their debts to American businessmen, 
instead of devaluing its currency the 
British government can apply to the 
fund for dollars (in exchange for 
pounds) to help tide over the emer- 
gency. Then when the balance of trade 
has righted itself, Britain can buy back 
its pounds with dollars. Only with 
special permission from the fund and 
under definite limits could England de- 
value its pound to restore the trade 
balance. Therefore the effect of the 
fund will be to stabilize the value of 
world currencies in relation to each 
other and to prevent the currency 
manipulations which brought economic 
chaos after the last war. 

To enjoy the privileges of member- 
ship in the fund, each nation must 
pledge itself not to devalue its cur- 
rency without permission. In addi- 
tion it must supply constant informa- 
tion to the fund about its trade, gold 
production, prices, national income, 
and so on. With this information the 
fund officials will make continuous 
study of obstructions to world trade 
and carry on consultation among the 
nations about methods of removing 
these obstructions. It is hoped par- 
ticularly that over a period of years 
there will be a gradual reduction of 
world tariffs, for, like currency manip- 
ulations, tariffs are one of the major 
weapons of the economic warfare we 
are trying to reduce. 
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Manchuria—Prize of Far Eastern War 


N the night of September 18, 

1931, between the hours of 10 
and 10:30, an “incident” occurred on 
the South Manchuria Railway just 
north of Mukden, near a group of 
barracks occupied by Chinese soldiers. 
According to Japanese accounts—and 
there are no other accounts—a group 
of Chinese soldiers blew up a section 
of the track. The explosion was 
minor: the regular express from 
Changchun to Mukden arrived on time 
at 10:30, without having been harmed, 
even though it was alleged to have 
passed over the damaged track. But 
according to the Japanese there was 
fighting between the Chinese soldiers 
and Japanese railway guards. 

Minor as it seems and fictional 
though it may be, that “incident” 
marked the real beginning of World 
War II. Whether the Japanese 
trumped up this incident, as is widely 
believed, or whether the incident was 
“staged” by Japanese agents, or 
whether the Japanese were merely 
waiting for a pretext does not really 
matter. What does matter is that 
Japanese troops went into action im- 
mediately, moving into Manchuria 
from Korea before midnight. By 
dawn the Chinese barracks and ar- 
senal at Mukden had been taken. The 
Chinese did not resist, and within four 
days all southern Manchuria had been 
occupied. 

What happened later is history. 
Since Japan had pledged herself at 
the Washington Naval Conference in 
1922 to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of China, and since Manchuria in 
1931 was nominally part of China, the 
League of Nations sent a commission 
headed by Lord Lytton to investigate 
the affair. When the Japanese learned 
in the fall of 1932 that the Lytton 
Report would show them guilty of ag- 
gression, they quickly set up an “inde- 
pendent state” in Manchuria which 
they named Manchukuo. Shortly 
thereafter they deserted the League 
—the first major power to do so—and 
began to extend their conquest into 
North Manchuria and into China 
proper. The bitter Sino-Japanese 
War (No. 2 of that name) which fol- 
lowed brought Inner Mongolia and 
parts of north China—as well as all 
of Manchuria—into Japanese hands, 
and World War II was well on its way. 

Today it seems quite possible that 
this greatest of all wars may end ex- 
actly where it started 14 years ago— 
in Manchuria. Some observers be- 
lieve that the terrific pounding Japan 
is now taking from our planes and 
naval guns will speedily force her to 
her knees and make her surrender to 
prevent complete destruction—and it 
is generally thought that the next few 
weeks will determine whether this 
View is correct. But there are many 
other observers — including General 
Stilwell, who knows the East Asia 
situation as well as any other Amer- 
ican fighting man—who are strongly 
convinced that aerial attacks will no 
more bring surrender in Japan than 
they did in Germany, and that we shall 
have to carry the fight to the enemy 
Man to man. And among those who 
hold this belief, there are many who 
‘ay that if the Japanese are defeated 
in their home islands they will retreat 
© Manchuria with their government 
and their army, and continue resist- 
‘nce to the bitter end on the Asiatic 
Mainland. 

But even if Manchuria should never 








GALLOWAY 


Street scene in Mukden, Manchuria 


become a battleground again in this 
war, it is for other reasons of prime 
military importance. It is the heart 
of Japan’s fortress on the mainland, 
and it is speedily becoming the main 
arsenal and industrial supply center 
for the Japanese war effort. For 
months the enemy has been trans- 
ferring war industries to Manchuria 
to get them out of reach of our 
bombers and to take advantage of 
Manchuria’s rich mineral resources. 
And it is the headquarters for an es- 
timated 35 divisions of crack Japar.ese 
troops, forced to remain idle there as 
a check against the constant threat of 
attack from Russia. 

In either war or peace Manchuria 
is a prize of tremendous value: it is 
wealthy in resources and its strategic 
location makes it the key through 
which a strong nation might control 
all eastern Asia. Geographically it 
has about one-sixth the area and one- 
third the population of the United 
States. Its extremes of climate are 
about like those in this country. 

The southern section of this state is 
highly industrialized and boasts iron, 
coal, and copper mines. Among its im- 
portant cities are the major port of 
Dairen; the naval base city of Port 
Arthur; Anshan, prime target for 
B-29’s because of its steel mills; 
Fushun, which has the world’s largest 
open-cut coal mine; and Mukden, 
which has increased in size so rapidly 
that it is now near the 3,000,000 mark. 


The central section of Manchuria is 
an agricultural plains region which 
serves as Japan’s breadbasket. Here 
are produced enormous quantities of 
soybeans, besides wheat, corn, rice, 
millet, and kaoling (a grain sorghum 
much used in the Far East). To the 
north is the frontier zone which bor- 
ders on Mongolia and Russian Siberia. 
The mountain sides of this region are 
thickly covered with valuable timber. 

Japan has exploited these resources 
to the full, so that in recent months 
Manchuria has accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of Japan’s total war pro- 
duction. It supplies a sixth of Japan’s 
steel output, a third of the pig-iron 
capacity, half the coke, and a very im- 
portant part of the food imports. 

It seems unlikely that a region so 
richly endowed and so strategically 
located could avoid being a source of 
conflict among nations bent on im- 
perialist designs, and the historical 
record bears out this view. For at 
least half a century Manchuria has 
been a cause for disputes among China, 
Japan, and Russia, and to a lesser 
extent Britain and France. 

In the latter part of the 19th Cen- 
tury the sprawling, impotent nation 
of China was subjected to humiliating 
exploitation by the western European 
powers. Japan, which only recently 
had come out of medieval seclusion to 
accept western ways, was not slow to 
join in this process, and sought con- 
cessions and territory for herself. 














Manchuria occupies a strategic location 


JOHNSON 


Using trouble in Korea as the excuse 
for war, Japan quickly defeated China 
in the First Sino-Japanese War (1894- 
1895), and demanded as one of the 
fruits of victory possession of Man- 
churia’s- valuable naval port—Port 
Arthur. 

Japan was not allowed to keep this 
prize long, however. Russia had been 
coveting the port for herself as a 
warm water outlet to the Pacific, and 
with the backing of France and Ger- 
many she “persuaded” Japan to re- 
store the port to China in exchange 
for an indemnity. Shortly thereafter 
a mad scramble began to secure long- 
term leases of Chinese ports—Ger- 
many got Kiaochow, Britain obtained 
Weihaiwei and Kowloon, France got 
Kwangchow Bay. And to the dismay 
of the Japanese, Russia stepped in 
and secured a long-term lease on 
Port Arthur. 

That was in 1898. The next year 
saw the beginning of a series of vio- 
lent outbreaks against foreigners in 
northern China, known as the Boxer 
Rebellion. The nations of Europe sup- 
pressed the revolt with great ruth- 
lessness, and one of the results was 
that Russian troops overran and oc- 
cupied the whole of Manchuria, which 
Russia desired to add to its Siberian 
possessions. 

This action infuriated the Japanese 
even more, and led directly to the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905. 
After the Port Arthur incident of 
1895, Japan had begun building up her 
army and navy, waiting a chance for 
revenge. In 1902, Britain, alarmed 
by Russia’s expansion in Manchuria, 
was persuaded to sign a treaty of 
alliance with Japan directed against 
Russia and France. Strengthened by 
this alliance, Japan proposed to Russia 
in 1903 that if the Tsar’s government 
would grant Tokyo a free hand in 
Korea, Japan would recognize Russia’s 
economic and political control over 
Manchuria. When this offer was re- 
fused, Japan broke off relations with 
her opponent and the Russo-Japanese 
war ensued. The Russian army was 
defeated and the Russian fleet was 
destroyed. By the Peace of Ports- 
mouth in 1905 Russia was forced to 
get out of Manchuria and transfer to 
Japan her lease on strategic Port 
Arthur. 

And so was laid the basis for the 
triangular dispute over this key re- 
gion of Manchuria. In the years 
which followed there were sporadic 
border incidents between Chinese and 
Russian troops, culminating in serious 
hostilities in northwestern Manchuria 
in the fall of 1929. A conference to 
settle this dispute was still pending 
when Japan occupied Manchuria. 
Since that time Russia has maintained 
constant pressure on Japan, and dur- 
ing the 1930’s two bitter but unde- 
clared wars were fought between the 
two nations at various points on the 
Manchurian border. 

The future of Manchuria is not clear 
because Russia’s intentions are not 
known. By the Declaration of Cairo, 
England and the United States have 
promised to return Manchuria to 
China, but Russia is not a signatory 
to that pledge. Protection of Vladi- 
vostok, a warm water Pacific outlet, 
and closer connection to the Chinese 
Communists are presumably all part 
of Stalin’s program, and whether they 
will be realized through Manchuria 
only time will tell. 
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Tightening the Noose 


In what American naval officials re- 
ferred to as the “preinvasion phase” 
of the Pacific war, our military and 
naval might has been dealing the heav- 
iest blows of the war upon the Jap- 
anese homeland. Great battleships 
of the United States and British fleets 
have been hurling shells into many of 
the coastal cities of Japan and destroy- 
ing whatever units of the Japanese 
fleet came within range. At the same 
time, thousands of aerial assaults from 
carrier-based planes have been ravag- 
ing Japanese industries, planes, and 
railroads. To add to the fury of the 
assault and to the general destruction, 
land-based planes of the Army Air 
Forces have unleashed their loads of 
destruction. B-29’s from the Mari- 
anas, together with medium bombers 
and fighters from Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa, have given the Japanese no 
respite for several weeks. 

Staggering as these blows have been, 
they are but a prelude to the coming 
offensive upon the Japanese home is- 
lands. Such a mighty concentration of 
air and naval power is being gath- 
ered in the Pacific that it will be only 
a short time before some 3,000 planes 
daily can be sent out against Japan 
and continuous bombardment from the 
sea will be possible. Admiral Nimitz 
has declared that the present blows are 
designed to soften up the homeland for 
the invasion. “It is the aim of our 


forces fighting in the Pacific to achieve 
the invasion with a minimum of Amer- 
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Head of the Women’s Army Corps is Col. 
Westray Battle Boyce, who recently suc- 
ceeded Col. Oveta Culp Hobby. 


ican lives and material resources,” he 
said. 

While the Japanese seem helpless to 
offer effective resistance to these aerial 
and naval assaults, there is no reason 
to believe that the invasion will be an 
easy matter. The exact size of Japan’s 
armies in the home islands is not 
known, although estimates place the 
number at 2,000,000, with an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 in North China and 
Manchuria. 


Diplomatic Offensive 


Coupled with the increased tempo of 
military operations against Japan the 
United States is waging war on the 
diplomatic front designed to weaken 
the will of the Japanese people to con- 
tinue resistance. In a broadcast to 
the Japanese, Navy Captain Ellis M. 
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The Hughes Hercules, world’s largest seaplane, is expected to be completed by next 


January at Culver City, California. 


from Honolulu to Tokyo. 


Zacharias warned them to quit now. 
Failure to do so, he said, would result 
in the “virtual destruction of Japan, 
followed by a dictated peace.” 

Captain Zacharias addressed his 
warning to the Japanese as an “official 
spokesman of the United States gov- 
ernment.” He told them that only un- 
conditional surrender could bring 
about peace and prosperity for Japan 
and reminded them of the “attendant 
benefits as laid down by the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Meanwhile, rumors of peace feelers 
and peace negotiations continue. Al- 
though these rumors have been con- 
sistently denied by officials of our gov- 
ernment, there are indications that 
certain influential Japanese interests 
are seeking a way to end the war. 
These rumors have been coupled with 
reports that our government will de- 
fine more specifically the terms of sur- 
render it will offer. While still ad- 
hering to the unconditional surrender 
formula, President Truman or some 
other high-ranking government official 
might “clarify” the formula and thus 
hasten Japanese acceptance. 


Longest Vacation 


For the first time since the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, Congress is tak- 
ing a long vacation this summer. The 
House adjourned July 21, until October 
8, and the Senate was expected to ad- 
journ as soon as it had approved San 
Francisco Charter. Inasmuch as there 
is only slight opposition to the pact, 
the Senate adjournment date was ex- 
pected to be no later than August 1. 

The outstanding contribution of the 
present session of Congress has been 
the initial steps it has taken toward 
world cooperation. In addition to the 
San Francisco pact, Congress has ap- 
proved the Bretton Woods monetary 
program and the food and agricultural 
organization which was drafted at Hot 
Springs, West Virginia, in the spring 
of 1943. By taking this action, the 
present session has shown a disposi- 
tion to cooperate with the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations in a number 
of fields. 

Most of the other important legisla- 
tion passed during the seven months 
of continuous sessions consisted of 
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extension of laws already on the stat- 
ute books, such as price control and 
selective service. It also voted to con- 
tinue the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. Among the pieces of “un- 
finished business” were the presiden- 
tial succession act, establishment of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, authority to reorganize the 
government, and liberalized unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


Monarchy in Spain? 
Considerable speculation has arisen 
over General Francisco Franco’s ad- 
dress of July 17 in which he urged the 
restoration of a monarchy in Spain. 
Delivered on the eve of the national 
holiday which is the anniversary of the 
beginning of the Spanish civil war, 
the speech indicated that the Spanish 
leader favors a monarchy along the 
lines of the ancient regimes of his 
country. “I am not ignorant of the 
dangers of this step,” he said, “but I 
am certain that this monarchy must 
have all the guarantees to incarnate 
our greatest monarchs.” He urged the 
Spanish Cortes, or Parliament, to ap- 
prove a plan which has been worked 
out for the restoration of a monarchy. 
Franco’s speech was followed by a 
shuffling of the Spanish cabinet. Al- 


The Story of the Week 


though certain members of the Falange 
Party were ousted, nearly half of the 
posts remain in the hands of the party. 
Monarchists were appointed to other 
positions. 

Whether Franco’s proposal will ac- 
tually be carried out in the near future 
seems doubtful. For one thing, Franco 
insisted, in his address, that the Fa- 
lange remain the leading political 
group in the country. The pretender 
to the Spanish throne, Don Juan, third 
son of Spain’s last ruler, King Alfonso, 
has expressed strong opposition to the 
Falangists and has called upon Franco 
to resign. 

Many people interpret Franco’s lat- 
est move as an attempt to win support 
of the monarchists inside Spain. With 
the defeat of the Axis in Europe, op- 
position to the Franco regime has. in- 
creased, both at home and abroad. It 
was in order to stifle such opposition, 
it is said, that this latest bid for sup- 
port was made. 


Reeducating Germany 


The German people are already 
started on the long, hard road of re- 
education which we hope will lead them 
to a democratic way of life. In the 
American zone of occupation, the prop- 
aganda program sponsored by the 
Army’s Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion and the Office of War Information 
has been in operation for two months 
now. 

Films, newspapers, posters, and all 
other means of communication have 
been used to show the German people 
their guilt in precipitating the present 
war. The full horror of Nazi war 
methods has been brought to their at- 
tention. The record of concentration 
camp life has been thrust before them. 
Emphasis has been placed on the idea 
that these things are the primary 
fruits of a dictatorial and militaristic 
regime and that those who support 
such a regime are as guilty as those 
who actually frame its policies. 

German reactions to our reeduca- 
tion effort have been mixed. Many 
Germans are horrified by the atrocity 
pictures which confront them, but few 
feel personally responsible for the mis- 
deeds of their leaders. Many are in- 
clined to condemn their leaders for the 
military mistakes which brought Ger- 
many to defeat but not for the brutal 
tactics through which they won and 
held power. Army and OWI officials 
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Replicas of oriental villages are becoming a familiar sight at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
They provide the setting in which troops gain experience at close-quarter fighting— 
a skill which will be put to use in China or Japan before many months have passed. 
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realize that it will take many years to sure at last only because his vanity had 
root out the philosophy which pre- been pricked by German slurs and his 
vailed in Germany under Hitler, but greed stimulated by the prospect of 
they feel that a substantial start has reaping rich booty from a German 
been made. victory. 
Ciano also reveals that even when 
ange The Kamikaze Mussolini had committed his country 
the American forces in the Pacific have to Hitler’s military cause, the Italian 
rty, seen Japanese fanaticism at its grim- dictator tried to play a double game. 
ther | mest in the Kamikaze, or suicide plane, He betrayed his German partner by 
assaults which now play a major role betraying Axis invasion plans to the 
aa in the enemy strategy. Although a Dutch, the Belgians, and the Russians. 
ture | close censorship still conceals the full eae 
anco | record of their destructive power, the Auditing Uncle Sam 
Fa- 4 Navy has admitted that more than 20 Through such projects as the Ten- 
tical | U. S. ships fell victim to the Kami- nessee Valley Authority and the Re- 
nder | kaze between March and July. construction Finance Corporation, 
hird The Japanese introduced their sui- Uncle Sam has been a practicing busi- 
nso cide tactics last fall when Vice Admiral nessman for some time. The war 
the Masabumi Arima flew his plane into emergency has steadily expanded his 
anco | an American aircraft carrier, paying business activities until now govern- 
with his life for a direct hit on the ment corporations number around 100. 
late These enterprises have, up to now, 
nail operated in a kind of legal twilight 
Vith zone, without clearly defined status or 
op responsibility. Financed by the fed- a 
3 in- eral treasury, they have gone their own This is the Army’s new 75-mm. recoilless rifle which, for the foot soldier, is a 110- 
It way without benefit of close congres- pound weapon equivalent to the 3,400-pound 75-mm. field artillery piece on a wheeled 
lied sional supervision. carriage. The new weapon has a telescopic sight, and fires a 14-pound high explosive 
sup- Now, however, they are slated for CE EF @ SES SE SES Se 
— pe vo "es bee bangs proposals has been made by Senator private companies which shared in the 
Fe ms ec “ A rs — " ae - f the Kilgore of West Virginia, chairman of research should be given the patents 
th - f th +" ~ — nye rom the Senate Subcommittee on War on the inventions and thus exclusive 
eady 1 as b t “ ae ne ™ a Mobilization. right to use them for commercial pur- 
, i — hefaies aa — ood whe pened a The Kilgore proposal would set up a poses. Others take the position that 
hem — presse ee eae 4 a en- National Science Foundation to over- the patents should be held by the gov- 
the . t pr “e tail . = ht ol see research by government agencies, ernment which would grant licenses to 
rop- raenmngeae, ro » - “ ae ened on ae industries, and private organizations. any company it wished, regardless of 
the via yt — “iy “ry ae ts 7 The Foundation would have charge of whether that company had shared in 
Divi- gre = a ae rs sbeniats distributing funds for research in war the research. This issue will have to 
tion ee Se Se Lae Se puDlc ac- weapons, public health and medicine, be decided by Congress when it re- 
countants is now being assembled by . a n : 
nths aa , and in a number of scientific fields. convenes in the fall. 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. War- : : 
This is nine-year-old Jimmy Osborn, blind en to do the vast auditing job Part of the money would be paid out 
1 all English boy, who has just arrived og ae oe directly to those working under the 
country through the efforts of the U. S. jurisdiction of the Foundation and | 
have : ; 9, " ilizi i : 
ne Ee ke ce teen, Matining Scenes part would be allotted to organizations, | NEWS QUtZ-~ 
sent | contributed a fund of $3,200 with which Through the Office of Scientific Re- such as educational institutions and 
wae - wey for his education in the United search and Development, the United research foundations of various kinds, 1. Why were most of the new war 
- — States government has mobilized the which are carrying on work along plants erected in those sections which 
‘ . - i i i : : : were highly devel industrially bef 
ition ship. Since then, Japanese planes by pm Raye fe mera A od “oe ‘ —— ho cat a 
hem. ) the hundreds have been attempting to a a a ee oe an ea Se ae Cree 2. Why does the West attach so much 
idea dive into our ships. When they suc- gether scientists of all kinds, business- as to the use which shall be made in importance to the steel industry which 
od. th losi hich foll ft men, educators, and government offi- peacetime of the information of the WS brought to them by the war? _ 
nary ceed, the explosion which follows often cials in a program designed t th adinatiintiy audit d he OSRD 3. Name a few of the leading indus- 
istic | sinks or cripples the ship struck. nt bp oye a Se Wee See wee * tries which the West has gained as a 
port But such damage as the Japanese nation’s talents in making inventions Many discoveries have been made _ result of the war. 
eal Wee teens dite Ge de elit Gente entdiie to further the war. When the war is under this program. Inventions which 4. True or false: “The West can never 
. the OSRD will be abandoned have played a vital role in winning th hope to challenge the industein! suprem- 
squadrons has been unbelievably costly °Y&" : play role in winning the acy of the East.” 
aa. for them. Not only are successful Because of the excellent results of war can also be used for peacetime 5. Name the two international agencies 
fany | Kamikaze planes and pilots destroyed; this wartime program, there is now a_ production. Shall these discoveries be — are proposed by the Bretton Woods 
oiler an estimated 90 per cent of the cual strong movement to establish a similar made available to all concerns which P 6. In what way would one of those two 
Son be suicide planes are picked off by research council after the war. Sev- wish to use them? Shall they be encourage the repair of war damage and 
: Alli h .- _ eral bills are now before Congress call- rigidly controlled by the government? the building of new projects? : 
mis- ied guns before they can dive. . f h O f th Th ; 7. What are the “commodities” in 
»in- | Others aim inaccurately and land in ‘8 fr such a program. One of these ere are some who feel that the which the second of the two agencies 
wou eal: 
r the the water. Altogether, a very small 8. Name the major nations which so 
Ger- percentage of the Kamikaze—Admiral far have accepted the Bretton Woods 
rutal Mitscher estimates that it is no more -_ iefly tell th to which J 
and than two per cent—reach their goals. hes ban Ae Oh Ag vee ey es eee 
cials c . = Oe eee seem to have 
iano’s Diary influence resident Truman in making 
- f , appointments to the cabinet? 
a | Official accounts of what went on in 
Mussolini’s Italy have now been sup- a 
plemented by a more persénal record— ison ites odtinates Hilieestes Cinna 
. , . “Ten Big Projec elineate Plant-Dis- 
the diary of Count Galeazzo Ciano. posal Problem.” Business Week, May 26, 
Ciano, I] Duce’s son-in-law and Italy’s 1945. 
foreign minister from 1936 to 1943, “Steel: Report on the War Years.” 
recorded his observations of the politi- . “Michiees "inighte ” by Harvey Klem- 
cal life around him throughout his mer. National Geographic Magazine, De- 
official career. After his execution in gg <= meee 6 Reaeeniais te 2D 
° ° ° robiems 0 eco rsion, y ° : 
1944, his wife, Edda, smuggled his Byrnes. Vital Speeches, November, 1944. 
diary out of Italy. Excerpts from it “The Battle of Bretton Woods.” For- 
h i tune, July, 1945. 
York ecg ae aS oe “Credit for Postwar Trade: Function- 
or. times. 3 ing of Money Agencies.” United States 
Of particular interest are the sec- News, July 6, 1945. ‘ 
tions covering Axis intrigues between “Should the U. S. Congress Approve 
WwW sals?”’ “ 
the start of the present war and Italy’s padre yy Bessy, Big =) 7 is 
attack on France. Ciano’s diary re- “The _ Woods Papen: me. 
ve int . , tions and Answers on the Fund an 
ee Senet hens Ses rat Bank” “Pamphlet, distributed “by the 
ength and tried to avoid entering Recently arrived photographs, such as this one, tell more of the destruction visited United States Treasury, Washington, 
= the war. He yielded to German pres- upon Berlin in the last months of the European war D. C. 
we ~~ ——— = 
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Industry in War Time 


(Concluded from page 1) 


was supplied by the federal govern- 
ment and the balance by private inves- 
tors. Approximately 93 per cent of the 
total expansion occurred in 179 pre- 
viously existing manufacturing areas. 

Before the war, the 451 counties 
making up these “previously existing 
manufacturing areas” had 84 per cent 
of all the nation’s manufacturing wage 
earners and 81 per cent of the value of 
products. More than a third of the 
expanded facilities are located in 10 
cities: Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Houston, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. Of the $20 billion 
invested, these 10 cities received $7.5 
billion. 


Greatest Expansion 


The expansion has been greatest in 
the highly industrialized states of the 
East. Ohio heads the list, followed in 
order by Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, and New York. The only states 
outside this region to receive substan- 
tial expansion of facilities are Califor- 
nia, Washington, and Texas. Within 
these states there has been a further 
concentration in the areas which be- 
fore the war were highly congested. 

Just as considerations of speed and 
efficiency were paramount in determin- 
ing the location of new plants erected, 
so were they the important factors in 
the distribution of war contracts. The 
large corporations, with adequate facil- 
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Abundant electric power supplied by the 
generators in great dams is one of the re- 
sources with which the West plans to 
make industrial progress. 


ities, were given the lion’s share of the 
orders for war materials of all kinds. 

During the first year of active war 
production, 86 per cent in value of all 
government war contracts went to 100 
corporations. While the percentage 
declined later on, these giant corpora- 
tions continued to receive the greater 
share of the contracts—more than 70 
per cent of the votal for the period 
between June 1940 and March 1943. 

The result has been that hundreds 
of thousands of small businesses have 
disappeared from the American econ- 
omy. Between the time of Pearl Har- 
bor and the defeat of Germany, well 
over half a million small businesses 
were forced to cease operations. Many 
of these were unable to convert to war 
production. Others were forced to 
close down because they could not 
obtain materials or manpower to con- 
tinue. Whatever the reason, the num- 
ber of casualties among small busi- 
nesses has been staggering. 

While no one criticizes those in 


charge of the war production program 
for the policies followed, students of 
economic problems have expressed 
concern over this concentration of in- 
dustrial power in certain areas and in 
a relatively small number of corpora- 
tions. They feel that if the country 
is to have a sound economic develop- 
ment in the future the trend toward 
concentration must be reversed and 
decentralization of industry must be 
encouraged. 

Even before the war, large sections 
of the country had failed to attain 
economic balance. A special Senate 
committee recently made an exhaustive 
study on the subject and came to the 
conclusion that only 10 states had 
achieved a fair degree of economic 
balance. The committee described as 
“overpopulated and overdeveloped” the 
following states: Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, and _ Illinois. 
These states have less than 10 per 
cent of the country’s land area, but 
before the war they had 65 per cent 
of its manufacturing, 43 per cent of 
its population, and 56 per cent of the 
nation’s total income. 

Inasmuch as most of the govern- 
ment-financed war plants were built 
in these states, the gap between them 
and the less highly developed states 
has been considerably widened. One 
of the results has been an increased 
shift of population from the rural 
areas and small towns of the country 
to the larger metropolitan centers. 


Plans for Future 


Now that the nation is embarking 
upon its program of partial reconver- 
sion, considerable attention is being 
given to the future of these war plants. 
Many of them can be readily converted 
to the production of goods for civilian 
consumption. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, for example, that the synthetic 
rubber plants which have been erected 
and put into operation can be used for 
peacetime production. But many of 
those which have been producing ar- 
ticles with no civilian use may not be 
reconverted once the war is over. 

To those sections of the country 
which were already highly industrial- 
ized before the war, the closing down 
of war plants will not cause serious 
dislocations. However, to those re- 
gions whose entire economies have 
been altered as a result of the war in- 
dustries the future is less certain. 
This is especially true of certain sec- 
tions of the West which have felt the 
stimulating effect of war production 
relatively more than any other part 
of the nation. 

At the moment, the people of the 
West are particularly concerned over 
the future of the steel industry which 
the war has brought them. Hereto- 
fore the western states have depended 
for their steel upon the mills of the 
East and South. But to meet its tre- 
mendous needs for steel, the govern- 
ment authorized the construction of 
steel mills in the West. The most 
important of these are the Geneva 
Steel Company’s plant, located near 
Provo, Utah, and the Fontana plant, 
which is in the Los Angeles area of 
California. 

The Geneva plant is operated for the 
government, without profit, by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Built at a cost of $194 million, it is 





An airplane plant in California 


one of the nation’s most modern steel 
mills and has played an important role 
in meeting the steel requirements of 
the West Coast shipbuilding industry. 

The Fontana plant is less preten- 
tious. Valued at $147 million, it was 
built by Henry J. Kaiser, with funds 
borrowed from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It has been 
operated with the daring, imagination, 
and efficiency for which Kaiser has 
been noted in other lines of production. 

The West sees in Geneva and Fon- 
tana a symbol of its future industrial 
growth. Far-sighted western leaders 
have long had their eyes upon these 
steel mills and have been working to 
keep them in operation after the war. 
They feel that with a flourishing steel 
industry in their midst they have the 
opportunity to establish scores of 
other industries which depend directly 
upon steel. 

The fate of the Geneva and Fontana 
plants has not yet been determined. 
With the shipbuilding industry of the 
West Coast still requiring the steel of 
these mills, they are likely to continue 
in operation until victory in the Pacific 
is in sight. The West is determined 
to do all it can to turn these plants to 
peacetime production. It will fight any 
attempt to close down the plants once 
the war needs have ceased to exist. 

One of the big questions to be de- 
cided in connection with the disposal 
of the West’s war-born steel industry 
relates to its future ownership. Shall 
the plants be sold to one of the power- 
ful eastern steel companies or shall the 
plants be turned over to independent 
interests in the West? Throughout 
the West there is a strong feeling that 
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Victory ships under construction on the 
West Coast 


its steel industry should be owned and 
operated by westerners. If one of the 
big eastern companies were allowed 
to purchase the plants, it is felt, they 
would not be operated in the interest 
of the West. 

Inasmuch as Congress must approve 
the sale of all war facilities of the size 
of the Geneva and Fontana plants, 
stout opposition is certain to develop 
if U. S. Steel or any of the big eastern 
concerns attempts to purchase the 
mills. There is a large bloc of con- 
gressmen who are strongly opposed to 
the concentration of industrial power 
in the hands of a few companies and 
who would welcome western independ- 
ents who could challenge the dominant 
position of the big steel companies. 
There is a possibility that Kaiser may 
attempt not only to continue operation 
of the Fontana plant but also to pur- 
chase the Geneva steel works. 


Other Industries 


In addition to the steel industry, the 
West has achieved a position of im- 
portance in the production of other 
items. Nearly one-half of the coun- 
try’s aluminum output for war came 
from the West, as did about one-third 
of the production of magnesium. Many 
chemical industries were established 
throughout the region. Western in- 
dustrialists are making plans to con- 
vert many of the war plants to peace- 
time production. 

While the West can never hope to 
challenge the industrial supremacy of 
the East, it does hope to improve its 
position in the postwar period. With 
an abundance of raw materials and 
electric power provided by the great 
dams scattered throughout the region, 
the West sees prospects of a new era 
of industrial expansion. The booming 
war industries have given the people 
of the West a taste of the prosperity 
which comes from expanded economic 
activity. If they can prevent it, the 
people have no intention of seeing 
their war production centers trans- 
formed into blighted areas and ghost 
towns. 

If the vision of the West is realized 
in the years following the war, the 
trend of recent years toward concen- 
tration of economic power may be re- 
versed. As pointed out earlier, this 
trend, already strong before the war, 
has been greatly accentuated by the 
war. It has now reached a point which 
many people consider extremely dan- 
gerous. Perhaps the biggest issue to 
be faced by America in the postwar 
years will be that of determining the 
direction of its economic development. 
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HE chorus of approval which 

greeted the appointment of Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
grew out of the belief that he would 
be able to coordinate labor activities 
within the government and build up 
the department which had steadily lost 
ground during twelve years under the 
direction of Frances Perkins. Evi- 
dence that the belief was founded on 
fact was soon forthcoming. 

Last week the new secretary gave 








notice that he had not come to 
Washington to direct the activities 
of an impotent executive department. 
Within a month of his taking over 
as the head of the most recently cre- 
ated department represented in the 
President’s cabinet, Schwellenbach had 
made it clear to Congress and to the 
nation that he would do his best to see 
that changes would be made to enable 





seem logically to belong to the Labor 
Department are carried on by other 
executive departments. 

Secretary Schwellenbach is in a par- 
ticularly good position to effect the 
changes which he feels need to be 
made in order to enable him to func- 
tion effectively in what could easily 
be one of the most important jobs in 
the government of the United States. 
In the first place, he is keenly aware 
of the potentialities of his new assign- 
ment. Otherwise he would not have 
been willing to give up his lifetime 
appointment as Federal District Judge 
of the Eastern District of Washington 
State. In addition, he not only has 
many friends in Congress, but he is 
also one of the men closest to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Harry Truman and Lew Schwellen- 
bach were freshmen senators back in 
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nd him to do the job assigned him and to 1935 and were part of a group known The Department of Labor building 
the do it thoroughly. as the “young Turks” because of their 
ved The secretary of labor, according unrestricted warfare on the enemies him to attempt any such rash ma- ment has been one of the most effective 
4 to the Congressional Directory, is of the New Deal. Schwellenbach won neuver. Integration of labor agencies in carrying out its assignment. 
est charged with the duty of “fostering, a reputation as a sharp-tongued, out- within the department will remove This atrophy of the Labor Depart- 
promoting, and developing the welfare spoken liberal, who even as a new- functions from other agencies which ment did not come about because of 
ee of the wage earners of the United comer to “the most exclusive club in will vastly curtail their duties, and in lack of interest or new ideas on the 
_— States, improving their working con- the world” did not hesitate to baitsuch some instances even threaten their part of the former secretary, Frances 
ts, ditions, and advancing their oppor- formidable veterans as Huey Long of existence. Perkins. Even those who were most 
lop tunities for profitable employment.” Louisiana. The battles which Truman The fact is, in the opinion of some insistent on her removal admit that 
vty In addition he is empowered to act and Schwellenbach fought together critics, that the Labor Department has she worked consistently for the cre- 
he =f as mediator in labor disputes when- formed a bond between them so strong been losing ground steadily even be- ation of administrative organizations 
m- ever he feels that the interests of in- that when Truman became President fore the war. Some accused the late which would facilitate the discharge 
to dustrial peace may be served by such he immediately called his old friend President Roosevelt of intentionally of the duties assigned to her depart- 
a action. Reports on labor conditions to Washington, and according to some weakening the position of the Secre- ment. Unfortunately, almost without 
nd and production, labor controversies reports, offered him the job of “Harry tary of Labor, of refusing to appoint exception, however, these organiza- 
nd here and in other countries, enforce- Hopkins” of the Truman adminis- an able administrator who would be tions were duly set up and exempted 
int ment of certain laws and regulations tration. able to oversee the whole labor field, from the authority of the Secretary 
asad dealing with Wages and hours, and For whatever reasons he consented in order to éliminate potential politi- of Labor. Some became autonomous, 
, | child labor, health, and safety are all finally to take the job which had cal competition. These critics point as, for example, the National Labor 
a legally outlined responsibilities of the brought Frances Perkins nothing but to the fact that the growing strength Relations Board, the National War 
ur-  } secretary. criticism, Schwellenbach will probably of labor in this country would give a Labor Board, the United States Em- 
When Mr. Schwellenbach took office be given a free hand to assume ad- tremendous advantage to any na- ployment Service, and the Social Se- 
he found the Department of Labor still ministrative authority over many of  tionally-known figure who won the cyrity Board. 
as struggling to discharge these duties, the scattered groups dealing withlabor support of the various factions within The rejuvenated Labor Department 
mone but in many cases deprived of the or- affairs. Most important to the new labor ranks by efficiently administer- q., jt is visualized by the new secretary 
ganization with which to do the job. secretary’s way of thinking are the ing government relations with labor. would be a much larger organization 
ne Only six sections remained under the National War Labor Board and the Whether or not there is justifica~ pan the one which now takes up less 
on secretary’s direct control—the United National Labor Relations Board. Al- tion for such accusations, it cannot space in the Congressional Directory 
w States Conciliation Service, the Divi- though he insists that the two agencies be denied that the labor functions of than does any other executive depart- 
7 sion of Labor Standards, the Wage and would operate much as they now do the government have been decentral- mont. The present staff is estimated 
pe Hour and Public Contracts Division, and that he would not influence policy ized to the point where administrative at dieih 11,000 employees in all. If 
ce the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the determination, Schwellenbach would efficiency has been impossible. The resvuneeel according to Secretary 
me Children’s Bureau, and the Women’s integrate administrative functions Labor Department has come to func- Schwellenbach’s recommendations. the 
— Bureau. with the other activities of the Labor tion for the most part as a weak ad- figure would jump to 40,000 largely 
Actually the physical organizations Department, thus speeding up pro- visory body and a fact-finding or sta- through transfer of personnel from 
“ needed to carry out the duties enu- cedure. tistical agency. Although it has been other agencies. 
of merated above are embodied in agen- The rehabilitation of the Labor De- rumored that Secretary Schwellenbach Most seriously affected of existing 
a cies scattered throughout the govern- partment cannot be accomplished over- has been critical of the Bureau of government administrative organiza- 
th ment. Some are autonomous, while night, and no one who knows the repu- Labor Statistics, he has publicly denied tions would be the War Manpower 
others are set up as parts of war agen- tation Mr. Schwellenbach has estab- these reports, and most authorities ee a 
nd ; : , , aa ‘ < Commission. There have been many 
re cies. Some functions which would lished as an able administrator expects will agree that this part of the depart- complaints throughout the war that 
on, ff virtually all its activities were legiti- 
rat mately within the scope of the Depart- 
ng ment of Labor. Should the apprentice- 
ple training program and the plant-train- 
ity ing program now being carried on by 
nic the War Manpower Commission be 
he taken over in the proposed reshuffle, 
ng the war agency would be doomed im- 
ns- mediately. 
ost Other agencies which may possibly 
be transferred to the Labor Depart- 
ed ment as a result of the new secretary’s 
the recommendations will include the 
on- United States Employment Service, 
re- 8 the Unemployment Compensation Di- 
his vision of the Social Security Board, 
ar, and the Labor Requirements Divi- 
the sion of the War Production Board. 
ich Whether or not the Fair Employment 
an- Practices Committee should be a part 
to of the department has not yet been 
yar marris@ewins decided, but Mr. Schwellenbach hopes 


the LABOR’S BIG THREE. Watching the current moves to reorganize the Department of Labor are (left to right) Philip Murray 
f = the Congress of Industrial Organizations, William Green of the American Federation of Labor, and John L. Lewis of the 
nited Mine Workers. 


to make a recommendation on the mat- 


nt. ter within the next month. 
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FTER he became President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman 

let some weeks pass before he did 
much to change the Roosevelt admin- 
istration—the men and women who 
were a part of the late President’s 
official family. This occasioned no 
surprise, because it was obvious that 
the new chief executive wanted to feel 
his way, and he also wished to leave 
certain officials undisturbed while they 
were in the midst of important assign- 
ments. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., re- 
mained as secretary of state, for ex- 


James F. Byrnes 
Secretary of State 


ample, until the San Francisco Con- 
ference was brought to a close. 

Today, however, much of the Roose- 
velt administration is gone, and in its 
place is an official family chosen by 
Truman. The changes are still con- 
tinuing. Some major offices may yet 
go to new men, and a host of positions 
below the rank of cabinet members 
are being filled by Truman appointees. 
It is therefore possible to pass an early 
judgment on some of the methods 
which President Truman is following 
in the management of government. 

As is now well known, the President 
attaches the highest importance to the 
matter of cooperating with Congress. 
He is not necessarily disposed to be a 
“weak” President, under the dom- 
inance of Congress, but neither is he 
seeking to be the kind of “strong” 
President who attempts to have his 
own way irrespective of congressional 
opinion. 

In connection with this effort to 
work with Congress, Truman has se- 
lected four new cabinet members who, 
like himself, have had legislative ex- 
perience. James F. Byrnes, the new 
secretary of state, once represented 
South Carolina in both houses of 
Congress, and he is especially remem- 
bered for those years which he spent 
in the Senate. Fred M. Vinson, suc- 
cessor to Henry Morgenthau as secre- 
tary of the treasury, helped prepare 
tax and appropriations bills when he 
was a representative from Kentucky 
and a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Before stepping in as secretary of 
agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson was 
a representative from New Mexico. 
His careful leadership of a congres- 
sional investigation into the food 
problem is credited with having 
brought his name to the fore when 
Truman got ready to replace Claude 
Wickard in the Department of Agri- 
culture post. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach was once a 


senator from the state of Washington. 

In addition to these four who know 
the halls of Congress from having 
served there, the Truman-selected cab- 
inet members include Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert E. Hannegan and Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark. Each has won 
friends in the House and Senate, and 
Hannegan, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is in fre- 
quent touch with Democratic senators 
and representatives. 

That these six men had demon- 
strated, in one way or another, their 


Fred M. Vinson 
Secretary of the Treasury 


knowledge of congressional ways was 
an important mark in their favor, but 
not the only standard by which Tru- 
man chose them. He is also selecting 
men whom he considers to be definite 
political assets—some by reason of 
having demonstrated their ability to 
win elective offices and some who have 
political followings. 

Stettinius, for example, possessed 
neither asset, and that was one of the 
reasons for replacing him, together 
with the fact that Democratic leaders 
did not believe him qualified to suc- 
ceed to the Presidency in the event 
that anything should happen to Tru- 
man. Byrnes, by contrast, is a sea- 
soned politician, and has an important 
following in the party. 

Morgenthau is another who, it was 
judged, did not add political luster to 
the Truman cabinet. He came into 
office solely on the strength of his 
friendship with Roosevelt, and on 
more than one occasion he drew fire 
from certain members of Congress. 
His successor, Mr. Vinson, is so well 
and favorably known in Congress, 
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Robert E. Hannegan 
Postmaster General 


however, that the Senate did him the 
honor of confirming his appointment 
without hearings, just as it had acted 
in the earlier case of Secretary of 
State Byrnes. 

It is not certain what will happen 
to the remaining members of the cab- 
inet which Truman inherited from 
Roosevelt. The one most frequently 
mentioned as being the next to go is 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
who has engaged in so many battles 
during his public career. His chief 
assets, of course, are his reputation 


Tom C. Clark 
Attorney General 


for efficiency and honesty, and a fairly 
large group of supporters in the west- 
ern states which contain much of the 
public land administered by the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace is believed to be fairly secure, 
due to his large following in the lib- 
eral wing of the Democratic Party. 
The President, it is said, would not 
wish to risk alienating these sup- 
porters by replacing Wallace. 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal are likewise considered to be 
safe in their pesitions, at least until 
the war with Japan is over. The pub- 
lic identifies them as a part of the 
civilian-military team which has been 
successful in the conduct of the war, 
and nothing would be gained by re- 
placing them at this time. The only 
possible reason for a change would be 
that Mr. Stimson, in his late seventies, 
might wish to retire now that he feels 
the war is entering its last stages. 

In all his selections—both those 
mentioned here, and others—Presi- 


Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


dent Truman has shown a disposition 
to delegate real authority. He giv 

his aides responsibility, assures the 

of his backing, and expects them to g 

ahead with their jobs. This is ig 
marked contrast to the manner if) 
which President Roosevelt conducte 
affairs. So often it was apparent that 
Roosevelt was himself shouldering: 
many burdens and decisions which 
ordinarily would have belonged to 
department heads. It thus became 
commonplace to hear it said that 
“Roosevelt is his own secretary of 
state, his own secretary of the treage) 
ury,” and so on. ‘ 

This gave rise to criticism, whether 
justified or not, that we had too much | 
one-man government; that no one man 
could possibly expect to undertake the 
many duties which Roosevelt seemed 
to delegate to himself; that the na- 
tional government would be better off 
if the President would select compe- 
tent aides and let them go ahead 
without turning to him so frequently 
for decisions and solutions to problems, 

It is scarcely necessary to remark 
on the contrast between the two men 
with respect to their attitude toward 
Congress. Franklin D.~ Roosevelt 
could be conciliatory or he could pro- 
voke a fray. In the last months of 
his life, he had gone to his greatest 
lengths to obtain a favorable atmos- 
phere—recognizing that in the months 
ahead he would require congressional 
approval for United States member- 
ship in a world organization, and for 
other measures associated with world 
cooperation. Had he lived, it may be 
that he would have secured congres 
sional cooperation on these matters 
just as readily as Harry Truman has. 

It is pointed out, furthermore, that 
President Truman has never gone to 
bat in earnest for major domestic 
measures, such as increased unemploy- 
ment insurance, fair employment prac- 
tices legislation, and similar bills. He 
has recommended action on such ques- 
tions, to be sure, but in such a way 
that Congress could take its own time 
and do as it pleased. 

Some observers are therefore of the 
opinion that Truman will enjoy har- 
monious dealings as long as he is easy- 
going with Congress, and does not be- 
come insistent on measures dealing 
with domestic problems. But the min- 
ute he bends unrelenting efforts to 
obtain such legislation, they say, he 
will be in the same position with Con- 
gress that Franklin Roosevelt—as well 
as earlier “strong” Presidents—often 
occupied. 


Lewis Schwellenbach 
Secretary of Labor 





